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might compare well with other " village

libraries".    But he wished to associate with all

intellectual treasures the memory of the man

he loved best among men.     While his

understanding sought after a prudent restraint,

his affections, in one direction at least, could not

be satisfied without an expansion which led them,

to use his own phrase, to go beyond themselves.

The life of Montaigne in his chateau is not to
be imagined as that of a solitary. No one ever
was more naturally sociable. The Essays are not
a confession merely, which might be the ostenta-
tious self-exposure of an egoist, whose sanity had
been disturbed. Here the confession is a con-
versation, which has to be genial, and full of good
temper and good sense even in its garrulity, for
otherwise it will not be attended to, when the
tone is not that of a rhetorician, but the unem-
phatic tone of a speaker in his easy chair. Mon-
taigne was never a solitary; yet he had fled from
the press to dwell with soothfastness, he had
renounced public employments and the ambitions
of the Court. In the essay on Solitude we can,
as it.were, overhear him, while he meditates and
discourses on the life in the law-courts at Bor-
deaux, or in the reception-rooms of the Louvre,
and that other life in the fields and woods around
the chateau, or in the seclusion of the tower. He
will not consider the old question of the compara-
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